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PREFACE 

t 

Alaska has always had a niuliipliciiy ol languages and 
ailrures. Unhl 1^)30, Ai^,ska Natives made up ,he .najcrity of ,he 
SUHe s populanon, speaking twenly Alaska Na^ivl languages 
ofien f-nglish. and someiimes Rusi^ian. 

. Today. Alaska Native sludenls comprise approxinialelj— 
per ceni of ihe language minority Sludenfs enrolled in Alaska's 
piihlic scliool bilingual-bicullural education programs These stu- 
dents are Iron, the Ale«t, Afliabaskan. Eskimo, Haida. Tlingit 
i..uLI s.msh.an language groups. Other major language groups en- 
rolled m programs include Spanish. Korean. Pilipino, Russian 
Japanese, and Vietnamese, 

The Department of Hducat ion has developed a series of hand- 
books designed to assist classroom teachers. bilingual-biculUiral 
education and special education program staff, counselors and 
school administrators in improving instructional services for stu- 
dents from Athabaskan. Inupiaq. and Yup'ik language groups 
Ihcse handbooks address th^ unique socioc^ultural and linguistic 
characteristics of each group as they rclatji- to the school setting 
I hey also provide educational resources such as recommended 
readings, hsrings of schoo*istricfs enrolling students from each 
group, and sources of information, materials and instructional as- 
sistance for each language group. 
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FOREWORD 



Purpose 

This haiulbook havbeen designed to assist school districts in 
providing ellective educational services to students from the 
Yup'ik language group. 

This is one of three handbooks developed to increase school 
districts' anci school personnel's understanding of selected Alaska 
Native language groups. They have been, designed for use by ad- 
nifjiistrators and all school staff who have responsibilities for the 
schoolingof these students. 

« * 

» ■ ■ * 

Development of the Handbook 

I The development of this handbook began in August. 1983, 
in response to the* need for information regarding cultural and lin- 
guistic factors which should be understiwd in the schooKsetting. 

This handbook should be regarded as a first edition. It is dif- 
ficult, in one volume to depictMhe uniqueness and heterogeneity 
that characterize this language group. It should be recognized that 
any language group is complex and diverse, having a va/iety of 
needs and characteristics based upon different experiences. Much 
more research and work need to be done to ensure successful 
schooling for this and other minority language groups in Alaska. 

Mike Travis 

' ' Program Manager 

Bilingual/Bicultural E(jucation Programs 
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THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE 

A linguisl's tasciiuilion >vilh ihc study of language is based primarily 
on the complex nature of all language, man'sformos't system of communica- 
tion. Although the origin of language is uncertain, it is clear that all lan- 
guages have evolved through time/changing with the history of the peoples 
who speak theiiL^^A fanguage reflects the culture of the group who speak 
it by incorporating vocabulary appropriate to that culture. For example. 
Yupik languages have an elaborate vocabulary pertaining to seal-hunting, 
while Japanese has many different forms of address appropriate to particular 
situations. In a sense, a modern language recapitulates the history of social 
and cultural changes among its'people..as new words are added and old 
words dropped to suit a changing environment. For example, even a superfi- 
cial comparison pf the language of Shakespeare with modern English will 
show how language can reflect the changing attitudes and conditions which 
English^eakers have lived with over the past several cerituries. ' 

^ Thei^rammatical system of a language is a systematic series of relation- 
ships which is part of the intellectual ability of anyone whOiSpeaks the lan- 
guage. The degree to which language is innate to humans, the w^y children 
learn languages, and tjhe existence of so many different types* of languages 
on earth all rtfferexciting possibilities for linguistic study. 

As linguists try to learn about and describe different languages, they 
rely on a number of assumptions about the nature of all language; these may 
be considered universal linguistic titiths. It is universally held true tijat ujl 
languages are equal in their ability to convey the thoughts of anyone speak- 
ing them, thai all are effective artd valid means of communication. No Ian-' 
guage is niore suitable to human expression than any other, and none has 
ever been found to be more "primitive" nor more "advanced" in terms of 
the U?vel of communication whose medium it is. The linguist's objective ap- 
proach to language does not aflow ranking languages as superior or inferior, 
but we will see that cultural bias or prejudice may lead a person to favor . 
one language over another. . 



• \ . ■ 

\ . ■ •' . 

^ ■ .... . 

Virtually everyone learns afleasl one language as a chiltj. and some 
learn more ifhan one. Throughoul hislory biMngiiaJ^ism (the knowledge ol' 
two languages) ai\d often niuttilingualism (the knowledge of many lan- 
♦ guages) have been tominon among people jiving where several languages 
• are spoken. I,n Alaska, tor example, in areas where the territory ol one Na.- 
tive group bofder^d on another's, it was common tor members of one group 
• to speak the Ijinguage of their neighbbrsHs well. Among the three different 

^ ' groups of Eskiinoii in the Bering Strait area, there were frequent comniertlal 
« and social relations, and many individuals learned the languages or dialects 
of their^neighbors. Bilingualism is ot' coHfse still quite common in Akiska 
today, espeeially among Native people^ho speak English in addition lo' 
V their own language. • 

In an environment such as an Alaskan village where more than one lan- 
guage is used, different factors influence which language is spoken in what 
situation, determining the role of each language in the community. These 
factors can be quite complex, but generally we can recognize each lan- 
guage's domains, that is, . the situations where a bilingual person will choose 
one language overflie rtlher. In such cases, there is often a sp-called "inti- 
mate" language that is not the national or majority language ahd is used in 
the home and among family and community members. In official contexts 
where one deals with. government; institutions, or people unrelated lo the 
home community, people are obliged to speak English, siiKe outsiders do 
not speak'the home4anguage. In situatiojis like this, it is typical that speakers 
of the minority language, Yup'ik in this case, will learn the majority lan- 
guage, that is, English, but oulsiders will not learn the local, minority lan- 
guage. 

The relation between nilnorily and majority languages brings us lo the 
. realm (Tt linguistics pertaining lo h(j|W people useJjUQguage and how they feel 
about different languages. Maiiy people have favorable or unfavorable al- 
titudes toward certain lawguag^, usually depending on the person's percep- 
tion of the group who speak tht language in question. If that group is held 
In high esteem, their language to(> may be regarded favorably. If for some 
O reason the grmip. is disliked or accorded low social status, their lunguaue 

° . , 10 • 12 • 



KM) may be looked on with disfiiv^n SiiclKittidides are often expressed in 
Matenients that i\ given language is not as good iu^onc's own, or (hjU i( 
sounds iiiipleiisanl. riuis non-linguistic considenlwns. x\i\t is. social at- 
tiliides. can interfere witti 6ur appreciation and acceptance ol . languages 
other than our own. Si>inctinies the negative iiltitudes of other segments ol 
society can ij^ftuence people to I'eel badly about their own nutiv^ langutige, 
causing coiillict and conlusionvC'ilhin the individual. , I 

Attitudes about language play an important jpo^ in situations where 
more than one language is used, especially wh4r^ a majority language such, 
as hnglish exists alongside a minority language, in Ihis ciise Yupik. It isi im- 
|K)rtani to remember that all languages de^rve reGognffion and respect as 
equally eTaborate and effective systems of aviiniunication. Becoming 
familtiin«itli anather language and cultUre inevitablyjfici-eases one's respect 
fyr ihcmri earning about another language also brings to light the linguistic 
accomplishments which characterize that. language. No student of t^riglish 
can help but be awfcd by the genius of Shakespeare; so alst>, studentjii Of 
Yupik come to love and appreciate the rich oral literature of that language. 

. ' ■ • ■ * * 




OVKRVjKWOl THKllSKIMO-ALEUl LANGUACJI-FAMH Y 
ANI)THEPLACK()f YUPrKINIJ 

The Eskimo and Aleut Languages 

One soinclimes hears or rei^s lhal lisRinms are a sin^zle people with 
a single language, or that any hskimo can spe'ak readily wilh ^ny other lis- 
kimo. In tact, there are a iniinher of Eskimo languages so ditterent that 
speakers o| qne caiuiot understand speakers of another. These are not just 
various "dialects" ol Kskiino, but separate, though related, languages 
People who speak ditterent diiilects ot the same language can understand^ 
one another, but.peopff who speak ditterent languages cannot (unless they 
happenlohe bilingual). * 

Kskimo languages are not known to be related to anV other languages 
except Aleut. Together. Hskimo and Aleut form what is kj^wn as the Hs- 
kimo- Aleut language family. It seenjs^cerfain that hskim(" lent is not re- 
lated to any other Native American (Indian) language, and though attempts 
have, been made to link HskinuvAleut to various Siberian language lan^lies 
and even to Indo-Huropean (the family to which Hnglish belongs), such 
theories^ire highly .speculative. 

The reFbtionship between Aleut and the Kskimo languages is very 
gfroftghly as close as that bet ween, Tor example, Hnglish and Russian (both 
in the hido-^Huropean tumily). The split between Hskimo languages and 
Aleut probably occurred at Ipast 4,(XK) years ag(), Today, there are about 
2,5(M) Aletits, ot whom some 250 still speak the language. There are about 
l()()j)()() Hskimos, ot whom about 9().(KX) still speak Hskimo languages 
About I ^(MM) Hskimos live in the Soviet Union at the eastern tip of Siberia. 

tftmui 34,7(M) in Alaska. 23. (KM) ill Canada, and 42 Sm in (Greenland. 

ii ' 

Ahaska has the. largest number ot Hskimos who no longer speak. their 

« ,^ 

ancesmil languages. I here^are a number of reasons tor this. One isthift more 
non-natives have inoved into Alaslca than into other H!ski<no areas; another 



is (hill Amciiciin aiilhorilies have been less loleiiml lowaitl Kskimo lan- 
L'liayes ilian those in some other plaees. espeeially the Danes in Greeiilaml,. 
Iiiitheiinoie. Alaska has the most tliversily Kskimo langirnges and 
ilialects ol all these aieas. so here the temptation to adopt J jigfis'h iis a com- 
, \ "Hmlanyiiageluislxviimorestfongly felt. Alaska's linguistic diversity has 
no douhi (Kcurretl because Alaska is where Hskimo culture developed. 
' • spreading eastward only relatively- recently (within the pjvst one to two- 
thousand years). 

Within the l-skinio branch of the h:skimo-Aleut family, there is a split 
between Yupik and Inuit or Inupiaq. The dif ferent between Yupik and Inup- 
• iaq is roughly similar to that between French and Spanish (both Romance 
languages). The Yupik Inupiaq split probably wcurred about one thousand 
years ago At the present time, their boundary is at Norton Sound, with Inup- 
iaq "being spoken on the Seward Peninsula* the Kobuk River valley, the 
Alaskan North Slope, and across northern Canada arid in Greenland. Yupik 
is spoken on the tip of Siberia, oi] St. Lawrence Island-, in several com- 
munities on the Seward Peninsula (Klim and Golovin). and then south of 
Unalakleet. on the lower Yukon River up to Russian Mission, the lower 
Kuskokwim River up to Stony River. th» deltas, coast, and tundra areas be- 
tween and including NunivaKand NeisOn islands; also down to Bristol Bay. . 
the Nushagak River. Lake lliamna, the Alaska Peninsula down to the hs- 
kinio- Aleut boundary, on Kodiak Island, on the southern end of the Kenai 
Peninsula . and arounti Prince William Sound as far as Cordova. 

The Yupik Languages 

Within Yupik there are four (perhaps five; the situation in the Soviet 
I'nion is unclear)*distinct languages, which differ enough from one another 
than speakers of one cannot understand speakers of another, although they 
may catch the general ihift of what they are hearing , The four Yupik lan- 
guages are Sirenik, spoken only by atew'people in Siberiu; Siberian or St. 
Lawrence Island Yupik. spoken by the majority of Kskimos in Siberia and 



V 

hy the people ()l (laiiihell iiiul Savooiiga on Si. Lawivncc Island. Alaska; 
Central Yup'ik'| spoken 6n the niainlaiul (aucl ollshoie islands such as 
NunivalO in Alaska lioni Norton Sound through the Yukon. Kuskokwini. 
and Hrisn)l Bay down to the Alaska Peninsula; and Aluiiiii (or Sugpiaq) s|H)- 
ken from [he Alaska Peninsula Oiist ward to Prince William Sound. 

In Alaska there are about J .(KX) Siberian Vupiks. most ot whom speak 
the language; I «.(KK) Central Yup'iks. olwhom some I .V(KK) speal; the lan- 
guage; and about 3.(W)() Alutiiqs. of whom some I .(M)() speak the language. 
These figures and the percentages derivable Irom them are not totally infor- 
mative. In some villages, nearly everyone froni the youngest to the oldest 
s|K*aks Yupik alt the lime, with English very much a jjecond language: In 
other villages only the older generation speaks Yupik and virtually all chil- 
dren speak l^jiglish. though they ^ay know some wcWds of Yupik and under-' 
stand more than they cufn speak. Other villages present a mixed pi^ure. with 
some Children speaking some Yupik somc^ the time. The niA) Nativi; 
^ — PeopIeK ami Lwi^uaf{es' oj Alaska uses solitThalf-filled. and empty circles 
to show which villages fit each of these situations. Kven where children do 
not s(x?ak Yupik, or even where their parents do not speak it, the native lan- 
guage still exeils a strong influence on the children. Just as descendants of 
European inmiigrants often speak a form 6f t-nglish that is colored by the 
language of their ancestors, of which they may be etitirely ignorant, so the 
English of Yupik Eskimos (and other Alaskan Njitfves) is often strongly af- 
fected by the ancestral language, giving rise to Yupik-inlluenceU English 
asthe local mode of conmiunication. ' , a 



The spelling "Yup ik." with the apostrophe, refers only to the Central 
Yupik language; this sptjlling is that of the language's standard Orthog- 
raphy, and the apostrophe represents gemination (or lengthening) of the "p ' 
sound. This gemination d«)es not occur in Siberian Y«pik. The spelling 
"Yupik," therefore, is used when referring to Siberian Yupik or to the Yupik 
family of languages. Some writers omit it when writing in English about 
Cciiirul Yup ik as well. 

o . 16 
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Dialects within Languages 

\\\ iiiklilioii to the diversity between Yupik iind liiuit/liuipi;iq liinguages 
am! thai among the Yupik liiiigiiages themselves, there are a number ot dil- 
toreiit dialects and subdialects within both Central Yup ik and Alutiiq (Sibe- 
rian Yupik has one dialect within Alaska). The majority dialect of Central 
Yup ik, General Central Yup ik. is spoken in the Yukon. Nelson Island. 
Kuskokwim. and Bristo) Bay regions; there are in addition three divergent 
Central Yup ik dialects. Norton Sound. Hooper B;iy-Chevak. and Nunivak. 
:rhose three ditter from (Jeneral Central Yup ik and from one another about 
as much as l^ritish Hnglish does from West Coast American English, where 
there are ddferences in pronunciation (or accent) and alsd in lexicon (forjj 
example. B*ritish*1orry'>nd American "truck '). Even withii^General Cen- 
tral Tup ik there are subdialects. of:en differing in lexicon, niuch as in 
American English some peodle say "bucket"* and others "pail." or some say 
• wiener. ' some 'hot dog." aid some "frankfurter." One point to understand 
here is that Centr^ibYup'ikJiaterials prepared by a speaker of one dialect 
may not be readily accepted by people in another area, even if they can un- 
derstand thent. This is partly because Central Yup'iks who speak one dialect ' 
arc often quite unfamiliar .with dialects or subdialects different from their 



LITERACY AND EDUCATION IN CENTRAL V UP'IK 

The Development of Yupik Wrtting 

Central Yup ik (henceforth referred to simply as "Yup ik") was not a 
written language until the arrival of Europeans, the Russians, around the be- 
ginning of the I ytl^ century. Nevertheless. Yup ik had ti rich oral iraditi^in- 
of myths, stories, histories, and songs passed from generation to generation. 



hiithemiorc, llic vocubuliiry and granimar ot Yup'ik. like those of any lan- 
guage, can adapt to any newly encountered problem oi conigiunicatjon. The 
increased use ot English should not be regarded as evidence that Yup'ik and 
other Native languages are innately unable to communicate in the niodeni 
world, Anyjynguage can borrow or create new words tor new situations, 
The earliest ef forts at writing Yupjik were those ot missionaries who, with 
their Yup'ik-speaking assistants, translated the Bible, prayers, catechisms, 
^and so on into Yup'ik. The missionaries found it possible to express eveii 
very abstruse points of theology in the native language. It was only with the 
arrival of the American educational system that outsiders deewied ii neces- 
sary \\n Natives to learn Knglish, rather than having educational materials 
translated into the indigenous languages. 

The missionaries had very limited goaJs when they created writing sys- 
tems for Yup'ik. They did not teiich literacy with a view ti)ward people using 
it for letter-writing, diary-keeping, sign-making, or composing original 
works of fiction and poetry. StiH, many people who learned the principled 
of Yup'ik literacy from religious documents adapted it to theirown secular 
uses. This did not occur so iniich during Ihe Russian fwriod, when Yup'ik 
was written in the Cyrillic alphabet, as during the American period when 
the Roman orthography used by Catholic and Protestant missionaries was 
reinforced by the use of the same letters In English at the' new Bureau ofj 
Indian Af f airs schools, where people learned that literacy had more than just 
religious uses. Thus, even before Ihe movement lor bilingual education of 
the past do/en years. Ihcr^' was a modest tradition of literacy in many parts, 
of the Yup'ik area, with lellers, town ordinances, and similar material bejng 
. written in the native language. , 

The Modern Yup'ik Writing System 

The Yup'ik orthography one sees nowadays (recognizable by the pre- 
valence of the'* letter "q** in it) was developed at Ihe University oi Alaska 
in the \ 9Hh by native spei^kers of Yup'ik working with linguists. It wayilc- 
signed with several pr|nclpli*s In mind: ( I ) il should be easily lypod and ty|K'- 
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set. avoidinii diacritic nuirks and imnst^indard symbols; (2) it should diverge 
no jiioie iIkhi necessaR from ihe olt|er missionary orihogrjiiphies; (3") it 
\ should not coiiflici with Bnglish writing any more than was unavoidable;, 
and (4) it should accurately represent the sounds of Yup'ik. The older or- 
thographies had tailed in thi^ last point. Since they were developed by Fiuro- 
pean- Americans, they missed 'certain distinctions which are crucial in 
Yupik but hard for one not familiar with the language to hear. For example, 
Yup'ik. like all Kskimo languages, has not only a "k" sound much like Kn- 
glish ' k/* but also a sound made farther back in the mouth. The two«fiound 
almost identical to a person who is not fiui^iliar with Yup'ik, but toa Yup'ik 
speaker they are compfetely different and often make a difference in the 
meanings ol two siniilar words. Thus, the new writing system represents 
the back somfllTas '^q" while retaining **k" for the front sound,. 

In some cases it was unavoidable that the Yup'ik writing system con- 
flict with the Hnglish. For example, Yup'ik does not have the sound rep- 
resented in Hnglish by "r." It does, however, have a sound that does not 
occur in Hnglish, but which does occur in French, where it is representieU 
by "r/* Missionaries familiar with European languages began to use "r 'jto 
represent this sound in Yup'ik, a practice continued in the modern orthtVg- 
raphy One must remember that the Yup'ik *'r," then, is different from the 
Hnglish "r" ; 

The new YupMk ^^vriling system (which is actually more than ten years 
old but is still called '*new" in contrast to tjie older syslems) is splendidly 
logical in that each spoken word can b6 written in one and or^ly one way, 
even if it has several meanings (so that we never have cases like that of Hn- 
glish "write/ rite, right**), and each written word c<in be pronoUnced in one 
and only one way (unlike in Hnglish, where some letters such las *'c" have 
a variety x)f soumls). This means that spelling Yup'ik can be taught not 
mipmori/ing words but rather by teaching the principles and then provW' 
. drills for practice. 

A StilK people who have studied the principles can have problems spel- 
^ ling Yup ik lor sevcraljeasOns. First, the influence of Hnglish spelling is 
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very siiong. so ihiii sometimes people loiget ihe clitleieiil values a N'up ik 
lener luis aiul spell soiiiuls iis iii Hiiglish. Furihermore. llie Yup'ik wriliirg 
system is cle.siiriied louhe ease ol ltte expej iencecl ralhei (hiiii ihe begiiiiiiii{z 
writer. I luis. eeilaiii sound processes which invariably occur are iioi ex- 
pressed ill W4;itiiig. I'or example/ there is a rule ot proiumciatioii which 
makes the vowel ol every second sJyIlable ot a certain type sound long (writ- 
ten double), this happens in the word (//m/m/ "thank you." Inexperienced 
writers otien want to write such a vowel double, even though it is nof neces- 
sary to do so, any more than it is necessary to write an accent mark over 
the stressed syllable ot an English word; speakers know which syllable lo 
lengthen or stress when they read the words. For reasons like these, even 
though Yup'ik spelling is more regular and logical than Hnglish spelling, 
there are still good spellers and bad spellers and learning to spell well re- 
quires much practice tor most people. ' 

Bilingual Education 

The new ^writing system was created with its potential uses in schiiols 
in mind, tor during the late l%Os there was a revolution in thinking about 
Ihe education ot children who come to sch(M)l speaicing languages oilier than 
English. Betorelhat time. Yup ik village schools, mostly run by the Bureau 
ot Indian AllairJi. had immefsed children in English as (apidly as possible, 
some teachers going so tar as to tape up the mouths of children as a punish- 
ment tor speakin!^ Yup'ik. The new idea, however, wfis that these cJiildren 
should study their basics in I ht primary grades in Yup'ik. learning to read, 
vviiie. and do arithmetic in the language they knew Irom home. English 
would be taught as a second language. As the children learned more English, 
their studies in the upper grades would shill into that language, with some 
Yup'ik studies being maintained. This, ol course, is what is meant by bilin- 
gual education. " and this philosophy, to various extents and with various 
adaptation!^, is being Ibllowed in most villages where children come U)- 
school speaking Yup'ik. ' 

- . ') 
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In iniiii> Yiip'ik \ illiiges. howcver^^ihe children come to scho()l spcak- 
ini! only or primarily f-nglish. In ihes* places a Uitierent lorm of "bilingual 
cducahon" is in praclice. Yup'ik is laughl lor only a small pari ol ihe day. 
as a second language, and is nof Useu'as a medium ot iiistruclion in olher 
subjects. In this way it is hoped to keep the language alive to some degree 
in areas where children are ceasing to use it. People often ask,^"Why 
bother?" The answer is that this maintains cultural continuity, which en- 
hances young people s positive feelings about themselves, their culture, and 
theircommunity. 



YUriK COMPARED WITH ENGLISH:/ ' • 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS . 

In the following section we will di.scu.ss some of the similarities and 
Jlferences between the sounds and grammar of Yup'ik and Engli.sh. with 
attention to some characteristics of the English of those who speak Yup'ik 
as a first language or who have learned Yup'ik- influenced English as their 
first language. 

Differences in Sounds . , 

Many sounds are present in both Yup'ik and English (such as "m" and 
"n"); some are present in Engli.sh but not in Yup'ik <such as English V); 
and some are present in Yup'ik but not in English (such as Yup'ik "r," de- 
scribed above, or "q "). Finally, there are .sounds pre.sent in a sen.se in both 
liinguagc.'J but which differ slightly, (for example, English "p" and Yup'ik 
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When your own language .lacks a sound lhal you need to produce in 
the second language you are learning, until you learn to make thai sound 
y(Hi substitute the closest equivalent from your own language. Thus, HngHsh 
speakers iearrving Yup'ik use English "k" for Yd|)'ik ' q" until they learn to 
liiake the "q" sound. This usually' does' not prevent theni froni being under- 
sl(H>d, although they sound odd; however, a person who cannot pronounce 
the biv:k sounds "q" and "rr" (the voiceless form of Yup'ik "r") and wants 
to say (lerrulaaiiga "I'm cold'* will produce keggulaangu "he took a bite for 
me," though cases like this are uncommon. Likewise, a Yup'ik speaker 
learning Knglish may have trouble with English "r" and substitute his closest 
equivalent, which is "I," saying, for instance, "ladio" for "radio. "This, too. 
will usually be underst(K)d despite its odd sound, especially in context, as 
in "turnip the ladio<" Another substitution Yup'ik speakers may make (k- 
curs because Yup'ik does not have the English "sh" sound; therefore. 
Yup'ik speakers may say "s" for English "sh," for example pronouncing 
."sack"and "shack" identically. 

Englishdistinguishes between the voiced consonant series 6, dj, i'and 
the voiceless consonant series />, l. 'ch. k. Yup' ik has one series of conson- 
ants somewhat midway between the two English series, (Technically, the 
Yup'ik stop consonants are voiceless like the second English series>but unas- 
pirated like the first English series. Voiceless, unaspirated stops occur in 
certain consonant. clusters in English, including the / in "stop" and the/> in 
"spy .") Th^s is why unsophisticated writers of Yup'ik s|)ell a word like pisUi 
"worker" sometime witb/> and somettmes with />. It is also the reason some 
Yup'ik speakers do not distinguish English word groups like "pick, pig. 
big," which may all sound the same in their speech. On the other hand, when 
an English; spea^eV says ^ Yup'ik wor<i like "Eskimo ice cream." ii 

often soiuiiii^ like either "a-koo-tuck" or "a-goo-duck." neither reaHy matcii- 
ingtlK* Vup^ikjwonunciation, 

Yu|)'ik has a very simple vowel system, with four vowels written (/. 
/, //. andJ<<U|jf; c sounds. like the c in " poses"; technically it is a schwa). Eii- 
^••sti,,:!iii|.tJ^fMxe^ hand, has a complicated vowel system in which the five 
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vowels used in wriliiig riPesenC iiiany niore sounds in speech. The vowels 
in ihe words "bil, bile, bool. hoai, but, bail, beal, bal, boughl. bel" are all 
diHereni. One problein lhal arises from these dillerenl sysle<ft^j|^ is lhat 
Yiip ik speakers may use a // sound lor English long o, so lhal "go" rhymes 
with "10. • 

At a dirrej:enl level from these sound differences are differences in 
phonology. <he ryles lhal govern the sounds lhat can make up words in a 
language. Forexflimple, Yup'ik words cannot end in a cluster of two conson- 
ants, but English words can. Consider "acts" with three consonants, or 
"sixths" with four U..*.//i.5). Because of this, Yup'ik speakers may insert 
a vowel sound (Yup ik e or schwa) between the consonants of certain word- 
> final clusters.. sayin||"filem" and ".milek" for "film" and "milk." On the 
other hand, Yup'ik commonly has gepiinated (doubled) consonants within 
words, sometl^mg that occurs in English only in a few compound words like 
"b<H>kkeeper." English speakers may have trouble with these geminated 
- consonants, leaving them single in words like Kass'aq "white person". or 
Yupik itself (in these words the apostrophe represents the gemination of the 
preceding consonant). - , 

How important is Pronunciation? 

» 

^ All the things we have said about the English of Yup'ik speakers (or 

the Yup'ik of English speakers) requires several important qualifications. 
Korone thing, many Yiip'iks have mastered the English soun^ sys&m and 
have none of the nonstandard pronunciations <jescribed above. Likewise. 
English speakers caii .learn to pronounce Yup'ik sounds correctly. 
Moreover, not only Yup'ik speakers may have the kinds of characteristics 

^ in Oteif^Eivgltfjh pronunciation discussed h&re. btit aKso anyone'. Yup'ik x>r 

non-Yup'ik,. Yup'ik-s|>eaking or not, who grcws up in an area where the 
native language is Yiip'il^ may do these things — even if they have never 
even heard Ywp'ik spoken! This is because the Yup'ik'inlluenced pronunci- 
^ alion pattern in English has become to some extent the ordinary liKal variety 



of Bnglish in such iiicas. This happens in many regions of our eounny; for 
example, John l\ Kennedy spoke Enghsh wilh an accent readily recogni/a- 
jas having features influeiKed by Irish speech^ but it is doubtful that he 
ever^spoke or even heard the Irish language spoken as he was growing up. 

This comparison brings up another point. An accent, a certain kind of 
pronunciation of English^ is not necessi^rily objectionable. Most Americans 
took John Kennedy's Boston accent and Henry Kissinger's-German accent 
in stride without holding it against them; their accents were no impediment 
to being understood. Teachers and others who deal with Yup'iks and other 
Natives who pronbunce English differently from the way other Apiericans 
do often overemphasize "correcting'\pronunciation. Drills have been de- 
vised to train stud.ents to differentiate between s and sh, p and or // and 
o. It would probably be better to focus one's efforts elsewheife, A regional, 
ethnic, or forfcign accent is rarely a bar to progress in education and empUiy.- 
ment. There/ are, however, other aspects Qf Yup'ik-influenced ..English 
which ma^e far more worthy of a teacher's^ attention titan pronunciation 
is. ' ■ ■ / ■ 

Differences in Gramm^ir 

As mentioned earlier, Eskimo languages are not known to be related 
to any other. languages except Aleut, Certainly Yup'ik is as far removed 
from English as Chinig^se is, so one should expect grammatical differences 
between Yup'ik and English on the order of the differences between English 
and Chinese. We must not be influenced by Yiip'ik's Roman oilliography 
ahd think thai Yup'ik is as similar to English as French or German is. The 
vocabularies and grammars of flench and German are much closer to those 
of English than those of Eskimo are. Even Russian is far closer to English 
than Yup'ik is. 
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IS'iaiihaatuI Gender . • ! 

' A gramiiuilical piobleiii lhal faces EiigU.Hh speakers learning Yup'ik is 
t\K fact ilmi while Hiiglish has Iwo graimnalical luiiiibers, singular ami 
plural. Yup'ik has ihree, singular, dual (iwo), and plural (Ihree or more). 
Thus a learner of Yup'ik might use Ihe plural when he should use Ihe dual, 
saying for exa^iple tallhika for •*my arms" (which migbl be appropriale if 
he were an oclopus) ratti^^r lhan Ihe correcl dual form lallifika. A problem 
that (^ccurs when Yup'ik speakers learn English is lhal Yup'ik does nol dif- 
ferenliiUe gender in pronouns, unlike English which uses different pronouns 
for male, female and neuler. Thus a Yup'ik speaker learning English nwy 
tend lo use pronouns of ihe wrong gender, for example referring lo his 
mother as "he '.or even swilching from *'he" to "she ' in reference lo ihe sanie 
person in a single senlence . 

Word Order 

A major differencebel ween English and Yup'ik is in word order within 
Ihe senlence. In English, ihe order in which words occur lei Is m which word 
is Ihe subjecl and which the objeci, lhal is, who is doing whal lo whom. 
In Yup'ik. word order is ni&ch less imporlani because grammaliclil endings 
on Ihe words idenlify ihe subjecl, objeci. and other grammalicaLcategories. 
Eor example, if we lake ihe English sentence "Ihe dog bil ihe preacher; and 
"change ils word order, we ger'ihe preacher bil ihe dog" wilh a very different 
meaning. In Yup'ik, "ifte dog bil Ihe preacher" is qimiiglem ke}>i>elh'ua 
iifidyuliria. where qiniugtenh niean.s "dog." and agayulirta means 
"preacher. " wilh Ihe correct endings for the subjecl of a Iransilive v^rb and 
the objeci of a Iransilive verb. If we swilch ihe order, saying aga\nlirt(i 
f^'i^^ellriui qimugtem, Ihe sentence slill means "Ihe dog bil ihe Jireachei'," 
t^'Cifc' Ihe word endings are slill ihe same. To say "the preacher bil ihc 
dbg " ill' Yup'ik we change nol Ihe order bui Ihe endings, (fimUfita kenffellrua 
•oaoyulirlem (or ihc reverse order, meaning ihe same). Tlii.'* gramrtiatical dif- 
ference seems lo work more againsi English speakers learning Yup'ik, who 



havelroubic gelling the eiulings stniighi, ihan il does.;igaiiisl Yup'ik speak- 
ers learning Hnglisli,. who do nol seem lo have fluich iimible with Lnghsh 
'.word order. *► 

W<H (I Endings and Word Clas ses ^ 

Nol only do Yup'ik endings show how ihe word tunclions ill the sen- . 
tence, they also show the number (singular, dual, or plural); they show 
whether the word, it a noun, is possessed, and it so, the person (tirst, sec-* 
ond, third, or retlexive) and number(singu|ar, dual, or plural )ot the posses- 
sor furthermore, Yup'ik noun endings (like those of Latin) may incorpo- 
^ rate an element equivalent to an English preposition ("to'." "at," and so on). 
A Yup'ik verb ending shows mood (whether il is aslalemeni, question, re- 
quest, elc.) and also the person and number of the subject anil, in the ^ase 
of transitive verbs, of the object as well. The result of all this is that any 
Yup'ik noun or verb can have a trulwsiaggering number of possible endings 
- several hundred, in fact. Note that this is true of noCTns and verbs..other 
classes of words found in English (i/djecttV^s, articles, adverbs, etc.) may 
be lacking in Yup'ik with siJJixes or whole change^ in grammatical con- 
struction taking their place, S'lheir role*Tnay be t'illeiJ by nouns and verbs / 

orbyunintlectable words. 
Sufjilu's 

Suffixes play a far more important rol^n Yupi'ik than they do iiv En- 
glish. English, of course, has suffixes; in the word "argumentatively" there 
are three: nwni, ative, and (v. English also has prefixes, as in "nonargunien- 
^ tiitivcly." but Yup'ik does not. Yup'ik uses suffixes far mt)i'irpfQductively 
thaii English does For example, a not excessively long wori) is audita 
nalicujiui, which means "he will build'a big place for working on boats." 
The starting point (base, or stem) is anffuiq "boat." The first suffix (called 
a postbase') is liiu "loworkoiv'; then we add, in ordei'. r/;i,' -place. " /»<i 
"big," // "build," and finally <7(/"'*will." The \i^sl syllable, m/. Is a verb'endi 
iiig, showing that this form is a statement (not a question or request) and 
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, jliiU.ils siibj^i is lliird iKrsoivsingukir ("he/* ^she/' or Several Ihijigs 
{iVi^ phser^iciJ ii^ this exnihple. One I?; thai the order of ihe pans ot il>e 
Yup'rk'Kvorcl arelvxActly the reveise ot the words iii the Eiighsh translatiort, 
solh;it the easiest way \(i translate il is troni right to left. Second, tUi siil%ces 
oi;yup*'ik each express an idea which requites a separate word in English 
a^noiin. verb, adjective, or auxiliary verb. Tense ( 'will/' future) is ex- 
inc*;jicd by a sulfix in Yup'ik. Lastly, this single Yup'ik word is a complete 
sent^ice, something that almost never happens in Hngli^liijjj^wHtre a sentence, 

must have at least a subject and a verb.. 




Whereas one can easily analyzie the effects of differences in sound sy v 
tenis on a Yup ik speaker s English or an English speaker's YupMk, it is 
inuch harder to determine the origin of a particular granimatical djfference. 
One thing is certain, though: it is quite a feat for a speaker of one of ihes'e 
languages to learn the other/ English speakers trying to learn Yup*i^ soon 
realize this/and if they gairMiothing more'from their study of Yiip'tk, they 
shojll at least acquire respect for the accompli.^ment of someonie who 
grows up speaking Yup ik and learns English as a second language. 

Many of the grammatical characteristics of Yup'ik-influenced English 
which outsiders notice because they diverge sharply from standard English 
are the result of relatively minor grammatical dif^rences between the Ian- 
guages. where the Yup1k speaker i5i speaking English according to some 
Yupik pattern. Like the phonological features ('accent") of this dialect of 
Englislu its grammatical features nviy occur in thV speech of those who do 
not speak Yup'ik but gfow up in a Yup'ik area. 

'Lvr (iSiiCaiisalivv 

Newcomers to Ihe Yiip'ik area (|iiickly notice thai peopk use ihe word 
lei" ill Hieir Knglisli in the place of a iiuitil)cr o( different auxiliary verbs 
in standard f ji^ihsh: including '1et,'V"niakc," and "have.*' Thus, one nujy^ 



hear Lei him slop luiniiig inc!" oi *"He Id ine cry.' Here sliindartl I jitihsh 
would use "iiiake ' ami "made" iiislciid ol "lei," The kmsoii lor ihis usage 
is ibai ill Yup'ik iisell. "lei. allow, permir'^md "make. have, compel" are 
.expressed in one and the same way, by a siii^ilc posihase. "Me lei me eal" 
is ncnrkoKuin^a. while "he made mc cry" is tiiaykanuinfia, where ihe posl- 
basc vkai means eilhcr "allowed" or "compelled." One might wonder how 
Yup'ik can gel wiihoul disiiiiguishing belwceu "allowuig" and "compel- 
ling." between "letting ' someone'do what he wants to and '^making ' some- 
one do what he doesn't want to. For one thing, Eskimo culture is not nearly 
so coippulsive as l^uro-Aiiierican culture; people simply are not otten forced 
to do things they do not want to do. Q^upled vyith this i,s the fact that the 
context of the p«>stbase vkar is usually «^ufficient to indicate whether or not 
the action is likely to be against the person's will? Thus, crying is usually 
something one does not want to do, but eating is something he does want 
to do. If one ^ants to say in.Y^p'ik. "hC made me eat. forced me to eat." 
one caiViUliJ a qua I i fy ing word; nerevkaraangd i)iyuiwiiiU'Hi> ' vniui. literally . 
"he let me eW even though I didn't want to," (where "let " is to be understood 
jn its neutral. Yup'ik-influenced sense which includes "copipelled " as well 
as "allowed"). • . 

I- onus oj Que slums - 

hi standard Hnglish, if one asks u Jiungry person. "Are you hungry? '^ 
he will answer, "Yes." If the questio icr poses his question ne^ativ<;ly, 
"Aren't you hungry?" the hungry person wifl still answer^Yes." In Yup'ik,' 
however, Kaii'iuivii qau? 'Are ydii iHingry'/" wilf elicit the reJip'onse lU 
("Yes"), but the question Kdiiiriiuli'ii-ifOa'^ "Aren't you hungry will elicit 
jilie i^es|K)nse.C>f/<//J,i,' or Qang'a ("Mo''); in the latter tase, the hungry |K»rson 
is expressing his disu|'i't»ement with the suggestion that he is not hungry. . 
When u speaker of Yup'ik'inHuenced English is asked a question like, 
"Aren't you hungry?" and answers "No.*' h»rilieans in fad that hc M lumgry. 
but a srimdard-Hnglish-speaking listener will ussunic the opposite. To avoid 
confusion, teuchers .should avoid phrusitig quesiioiis in Ijie negative forin. 
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AiU)ihcr ihing a newcomer notices is the way certain Kngli,<?h nouns 
may be treated as verbs with an auxihary "gi)/^' Thus, one may hear "I have 

to go toilet" or "he wants to go college." 'lliis is probably another pattern 
taken from Yup'ik into Kn^lish, tor in Yup'ik it is quite legitimate to treat 
many nouns as verb bases in describing the customary activities associated 
with those nouns, using a postbase corresponding to Knglish "go." 

"liven" (IS a Conditional 

In Yup'ik-inlluenced English, the conjunct ion.v "even if" and "even 
though" are both replaced by the single word "even." In tact, in standard 
t:nglish "even if applies only to future orxoiitratactual past statements 
("even it it rainfr we'll go." "even it it had rained, we would have gone"), 
while "even though" applies to present or past tUctual statements ("even 
thouglf it is raining, we're going," "even though it rained, we went"). Thus 
"if' and though" are somewhat redundant and are omitted in Yup'ik-intlu- 
qited Knglish, resulting in sentences like "even it rained we went" and 
"even iyrains we'll go." 

♦ -l 

Verb Tcmv 

Yup'ik tenses, as noted above, are expressed through postbu.ses, but 
the lenses of Yup'ik do nokquite match the Bnglislrtense system. For exam- 
ple, in standard Hnglish the simple present, e.g. "they use them," implies 
habitual action, while the present progressive, e.g. "they ard using them,", 
implies ongoing action. In Yup'ik, u postbase /^/ expresses the habitual fea- 
ture, and there i.s^o postbase to Jescrib^-qngoing action. Rollowing the 
Yup'ik pattern, Yup'ik-intluenced Bngtkh uts the adverb "always" to ex- 
press the habitual, e.g. "we nlways use thSlli^'^ similar pattern employs 
the adverb "never" for "not (past)." us' in "! never eat yet" for "I haven't 
eaten yet , " 



One imporlanl Ihiiig aboiil Yup'ik lense lhal may altecl sluilcnis" hii- 
. glish is thai a Yup'ik verb wiihoul any Jense-rndiciiting poslbase \my de- 
scribe action occurring eilhor in Ihe pasi or in Ihe present. For example. 
nt'i'uq may mean, depending on the context ol the statement, either "he is 
eating" or "he ate." This pattern may be why people intluenced by Yup'ik 
sometimes mix Hnglish tenses or^use tenses in a nonstandard way. Ihe 
teacher of such students may ;wvish to make special elTorts to explain the Kn- 
glish tense system and its obligatory nature, giving plenty of models show- 
i.ng how to use tenses consistently and how to form tense setjuences.in com- 
plex sentences.. 

'« ' ■ 

Aniilc.s 

Yup'ik docs not have articles corresponding to Knglish "a'' and • the." 
The difference between "the man shot a moose" and "the man shot, the 
moose" is expressed in Yup'ik by using two different grammatical construc- 
tions which alicct each word in the sentence. (The first is angiin nnielhinuf 
luniuvafiiiu'k and the second anguivm niiiellnia iiiiuiivak.) Thus, in Yup'ik- 
influenced Hnglish, people tend to use articles in a somewhat' nonstandard 
'way . This is another pattern that speakers of standard Knglish learn without 
much difficulty but that perhaps should be explicitly taught to school chil- 
dren in^the Yup'ik area. 

» 

. CluiUfU's in Meaninff 

Whci) a Yup'ik word's meaning is similar to but not exactly that of an 
Hnglish word, the Hnglish word sometimes is taken as if it did correspond 
cxaclly. resulting m local meanings for certain Hnglish words thai differ 
slightly from their standaul uses. Tor example, the Yup lk word qcssqutf 
means ' he doesn't feel like doing anything, he feels la/y:^P<,"oplc assume 
(hat "he is la/y" in l-nglish means the same thing, not taking into consider- 
ation Ihc f^iflcrcnce between "he is la/y (by nature)" and "he /icc/.v la/y (just 
now)," and st) they use "to be la/y ' just as they would use the Yup ik stem 
qv.ssa . Thus, when one hears something like, "he didii't come because he's 



la/>\ ii ilocs not I1RMI1 i|iiitc what it wchiUI in standard linglisti; it nieatis 
that he is iu)t inchncd U) act just now, not that he is |km inanently in that condi- 
lion. 

Ot ciHiise, all this goes in the other direction too. English s|>eakers 
learning Yup'ik will transfer their Hnglish patterns into it. Where English 
has a single word **take'' Yup'ik has* several meaning various things like 

/ take with the hands" and "take along;" People leariling Yup'ik often choose 
the wrong verb to translate ''take" in a given context. Again, Yup'ik has 

'soiiie thirty or more demonstratives corresponding to Knglish "this" aod-^ 
■*th;Vr." The choice ol a Yup'ik demonstrative is determined by whether'the 
thing referred to is in sight or not in sight, moving or stijl, above or below, 
inside or outside, and so on. This feature of Yup'ik grannnar comes rather 
slowly to most Englishvspeaking iitudems siudytng-Y~it|>Mk -ll^tm>^^^^ 
Yup'iksstudied the language, we would probably see a systematic "Bnglish- 
influenced Yup'ik" developing — and in fact, where the younger generation 
does not use Yup'ik much, what Yup'ik they do use \s being influenced by 
linglish patterns. 



The Teacher and Yup'ik-influenced English 

We should note that not all the nonstandard features of Yup'ik-inHu- 
enced Hnglish really tire results of Yup'ik influence. For example, people 
in Yup ik areas often use the English word ''bum'* place of standard 
'bad/' as in "this boat is bunt.'* There is nothing in Yup'ik that translates 
boner as ^buin" than as "bad." instead, the former probably camp into local 
English from native speakers of English, perhaps miners and pro.spectors, 
who spi)ke a dialect where the word "bum'J was used for "bad." This was 
probably the source of "grub*' for "food taken on a trip" too. Other features 
of local Ejiglisf||probably urosdon their own foroiic rcas()n^or another, such 
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as^ie spread ol some individuars reiiiler|Trelati()ii ot a word or padcriK hut 
hftvelasled through the years because the Yup'ik area has remained rather 
isolated Irom the stamlardi/ing inllueiicesorgeiiera^ American Knglish. 

A teacher faced with the divergent variety of l-nglish encountered in 
a Yup'ik .viMage may well wonder what attitude he should tiike toward M. 
As discussed above, people in general tend to be quite tolerant of accents 
dif ferent from their own, so variant pronunciation is not a serious problem. 
Nonstandard grammar, on the other luind, is not tolerated nearly^so nuich. 
There is perhaps no logical reason for this, for a« we have pointed out, many 
nonstandard patterns are as precise and expressive as the standard patterns 
they replace. However, anyone will concede that even though spe;ikers of 
Yup'ik-influenced Knglish have no trouble understanding a sentencfr such 
iisi "From where you guys sometimes always get that kind?'' (i,e. , "Where 
do you I plural I usually ^et those things?"), it is asking a lot to expect every- 
•.one else in the country to understand it. Furthermore, and this is very impor- 
tant, while nonstandard pronunciation is filtered out, so to speak, in'writing 
Hnglish, nonstandard^gfllHiimar d(>es'carry over into writing. A person who 
speaks and writes only Ywp*ik-influenced English will have trouble com- 
municating in writing with the world beyond his own area. College essays, 
applications, business letters, or government reports written in nonstimdard 
linglish are apt ti> get a highly unfavor^ible deception. Therefore, sii|[ce one 
of the goals of the school system is to prepare a student to deal with the world 
beyond his local areji, especially in activitie.< where acceptable writing is 
important, a teacher must provide students with the alternative of syuidard 
Fnglish grammar. 

litis docs not necessarily ineari that the student must be "corrected ' and 
made to stop using his own form of Yi^'ikrinfluenced Fn^ish, though this 
is ceilainly one comnulfti approach. Another approach Is to try to muke the 
student " bidialectal" in Fnglish,, able to use different varieties of Fnglisji 
in different situations. This expresses the attitude that Yup'ikHnllucnced 
.linglish is acceptable, even preferable, in certain settings, but that standard 



Hnglisli is necessary Tor success in other settings. Bidiule^^^sl11 can be 
(aught by more or less formal exercises involving translatioiilYom one 
dialed ol Hnglish to another. There is a problem with'this approach in thut ^ 
Yup*ik inHuenceU Hnglish is by no means uniform from villuge to villugu, 
family to family, or evtJn persoato person, so that exercises appropriate for 
one student may ix inappropriate for another. The grammar of Yup' ik-influ- 
enced Hnglish would have to be studied far^more systematically than it has 
been to date before teachers knew enough to develop such exercises. Fur- 
thermore, to many people, including some vcho speak it, Vup^ik^nfluenced 
Hnglish seems inferior and ceHainly not something to be legitimized by 
studying it in school. 

A less formal approach is to tell a student <^peaking Yup*ik-influenced 
^Hnglish that there is "another way" to express what he is saying and present 
him with the standard Engl fsh alternative. Of course, this method t(K), if 
used excessively, can inhibit the student from expressing himself verbally. ^ 
Written work, other than that done in a ''verbatim** style, should be in stan- 
ifard Hnglish. 

Si)metimes a newcomer to Yup'ik areas will discover the formeriy un- 
suspected expressive powers of the local English, which he ul first thought 
only aii impoverished and degenerate form of the language, and will be so 
charmed by it that, consciously or unconsciously, he begins to speak it him- 
^ self. By doing this, he deprives his students of a prime imxiel foi" standard . 
^ Hnglish and does them no service thereby. Exposure to standard English, 
both spoken and written, is an excellent way to teach bidialectalism. A per- 
son who reads a lot in English is bound to learn to write the kind of English 
he reads. Hven, television, whatever iLs drawbacks, provides a model of 

more or less standard Hnglish. 

J 

In summary, btftween the extremes of attempting to totally change the * 
students' local Hnglish to standard English and accepting Yup'ik-intluenced 
l'!nglish as entirely adequate in all situations, there is a mii|||lle ground: teach- 
ing. the students to use standard English when the situation demands it. and 
does not permit the use of a divergent dialect . 



biscvurseand Non-verbal Communication * 
* 

Iheie is anothei level at which coiiimuiiicatioii in Yup ik difiers fioiii 
communication in hnglish. This is the realm of discourse and non-verbal 
communication. ' 

Gesfures and facial expressions are probably the first lor>m ol non-ver- 
bal communication that comes to mind. These usually differ from cu^lure 
to Oulmre. To lake only one example, Yup'iks often express an affirmative 
answer to a question by raising their eyejbrow.s briefly. The equivalent En- 
glish gesture is nodding the head. A teacher who is not aware of this may 
have to wait a long time for his pupils to answer verbally, "Yes. ' or nod 
their heads, instead of using a facial expression. 

Ihe b(H)k Qanciyauni Yup'igtun by Hensel, Blanchette, and others 
has a delightful and informative discussion of some of these matters. Fori 
example, it discusses the different "leave-taking" procedures in Yup'ik and 
Euro-American societies, Yup'iks simply say a word or two.and leave, but 
in White society there is usually an involved interchange. One consequence 
of ihA difference is that the uninitiated Yup'ik feels that Whites take forever 
to s/y goodbye and can't get to the point and leave, while the uninitiated 
While feels ihiii the Yup'ik\s abrupt departure must be evidence of rudeness 
or a reaction to soine offense inadvertently given. (Teachers may also have 
a b(mk specifically discussing this topic, inierelhnic Conimunicaihm by 
Scollon and Scollon; the principles covered by this book i\re extremely valu- 
able but we should note that its examples are drawn froin Athubaskan cul- 
ture, which differs markedly in many specific features fnrtn^Eskimo. ) 

No one can doubt that humor is important in Yup'ik communication. 
Eskimos in gciieral are famous for their love of laughter. Verbal teasing be- 
tween certain Icin ("teasing cousins") is well documented. However, what 
is lunny in one culture and language may not be funny in another. In particu- 
lar, English-language humor x)f an ironic natur^which tiepends on the lis- 
tener taking what is said in a sense opposite frofti its literal meaning, is apt 
to be misumlcrstood by Yup'iks unfamiliar wi|h this mode. Vor example, 
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in Hiiglisli Diie can say "Whal a beautiful day" or "Thanks^a lot" in a lOiie • 
ot voice dial conveys quite the opposite meaning. This kind of verbal irony 
is not pail of Yup'ik communication (although situational irony is a favorite 
plot device in Yup'ik stories); In vain the newconier to Yup*»k ureas won- 
ders why the people fail to understand his jests when they are so f d|f 
humor themselves. The newcomer would do well to avoid sarcasm, irony ,\ 
hyperbole, and understatement until he knows just how much what WeH»c 
lends is actu^^jly being understood. . J r 

• . • c- ' / ' ! ■ 

Borrowing word^ from one language into another 

t 

The Yup'ik language has about sixty words that have been permanently 

"borrowed" from Hnglish to the extent that their .phonology has been 
changed to match Yup'ik phonology. Examples are ingek "ink," anaine- 
i.v<im/ "onion" (from the plural, "onions"), paliliissadq "potato" (from 
potatoes '), liiviUf "T.V.," and A7H«iAHm/*"snow^go,{snow machine" Not 
all "new " things on the Yup'ik scene, however, have English names. For 
example, "washing madijne " is iqaimsinm (literally, "device for remo>^ing 
dirt from things") and "airplane" is lehgssmm (literally "device for Hying"). 
Moreover, some of the words borrowed from English are hardly new to the 
culture, such as piipui "baby"! Sometimes words are inexplicably borrowed 
when a perfectly good Yup'ik word already exists. Other English words may 
bc 'temporarily " borrowfed into a Yup'ik sentence, retaining as mucn ol an 
English pronunciation as the speaker can give them. For instance, one might 
say "I voted" using^a temporary borrowing, »Y;/t^'rt//nHi/i^'rt, with the En- 
glish o sound, or he might give the word an entirely Yup'ik sound, viiiiiall- 
niuiiga. 

Yup'ik also has several' hundred loan words from Russian, but these 
are all totally integrated into the language in that their phonology has be- 
come totally Yup'ik. 

Yup'ik words can also be borrowed into English. Some Yup'ik or other 
l-skimo words have become part of standard English, like "kayuk" from 
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qayaq, where hiiglish phonology has subsiiiuled k lor ihe original q. Simi- 
larly.in (he Hn^lish word "inukluk." the / is voiced because Knglish speakers 
do mil use ihe voiceless ("whispered ') / ofihe original Yup ik maklak. (hi 
"nuikluk" nol only the sound but alsoihe meaning chaiiged: /m/A/r/A means 
"bearded seal ." whose skin is used for the soles of skin boots, but in Knglish 
"mukluk" refers to the boot ilsejf.l Ordinary Alaskan Knglish includes a,, 
number of words derhyed froiii Eskimo, such as "ulu." "hiuktuk. " and 
"kashim." Yup'iks speaking English, whether or not they al?io speak 
Yup'ik. commonly use other Yup ik word.-i in English conversation, usually 
retaining the original pronunciation. Some words frequently so used are 
akmaq "Eskimo ice cream," /jjaf/Zr/ "steambath," uliuiq "ulu. woman's 
semilunar knife." nM-i "enough," quyana "thank you." nndk "to cry after 
someone who is leaving," iakaniaq "to cau.se inhibition," and rMar/ 
"ouch." As one can from this brief selection, borrowed words are usually 
Wo.s'e whose English equivalents are long and clumsy (e.g. uhuui, akuiaq) 
(ir short interjections that do not soundodd out ofthe Yup'ik context teg. 
tua-i, akeka).'S\xc\\ borrowing is a natural creative process in language and 
students should not be ur^d to,substitute English equivalents' for these use- 
ful words. One need only look at a book such as The Joy ofYUUish to see 
parallels among other American ethnic groups. 

The Yup'ik Numeral System 

Throughout this work we have been discussing the effects of Yup'ik 
children's mitive or ancestnil language on their verbal activities. One might 
well- wonder whether there is any parallel effect in regard to mathematics. 
Yup'ik Jike all other languages, has a numerical system with which one can 
cc'iunt as high as one wishes. It is, however, a part of the language that is 
last disappearing even in areas where children speak Y up'ik as a first lan- 
guage. Even Hiany younger Yup'ik-speakijig adults do not know the Yup'ik 
numerical system. Numerals are a part of language that can be easily re- 
placed with numerals from another language, and this has happenetl in 
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Yiip'ik ^oiiie people say. for exuniple, qcltninu/a jomtet'n miu'k al- 
Kokun^ifAuui ralher lhan qetiiniAqa akiuiianmiiUi'iinuk alhuknn^t/eniut 
tor iiiy s(io is tburleeii years ofd." Thi||^oes mrreal violence lo ihe Yup'ik 
^liiiiguaye On ihe olher hand. Ihe very auiononiy ot ihe Yup'ik nimieral ■sys- 
tem niakeslii a subject which can be taught by itself without requiring much 
knowledge k)f Yup'ik. either conversational or analytical. Jt is all the more 
fasciniiting tor children to learn the Yup'ik numerical system because it is 
a base twenty system rather than a base ten system as ihe Englis^i sysiem 
is This is ajgood way lo show children, aivS is often done, the essentially 
arbitrary natlire of u base ten sysiem. Furthermore, knowing the Yup'ik 
numerical syKiem can dispel the mis'concepi ion that many people havejhat 
Yup'ik (or Bskiino in general) cannot count very high. Sometimes this mis- 
conception is phrased as, "Yup'ik has three numbers: one, two and many ," 
which undou()iedly stems frqm, Yup'ik's having three grartimatical num- 
bers, singulaij. dual, and plural — by which criterion English has but iwo 
numbers, oneiand many! Information on the Yup'ik numerical system is 
, found in Chapter 18 o\ Yup'ik Eskimo Gramuun . It is quite interesting to 
\see how ;jtudeiits, even tho?»e who know virtually no Yup'ik, quickly catch 
"Oil lo the tuncli|oning ot this count ing sysiem arid masler il . 





ABRIEFNOTEONYUP'IKESKIMOCULTURE 

Mot only is ihe Yup'ik language very differenc from English and 
Yup'ik-innuenced English often ac odds wich scandary English, bin Yup'ik 
culture is quite different from general Eur6-A^rican culSire. Every • 
teacher, on ftrst coming to a Yup'ik village. , soon realizes that his students 
dilfer in subtle but significant ways from students anywhere else in the coun- 
try; linguistic and semi-linguistic differences are only part of thfe story. 
Much has been written on Yup'ik culture, though as yet all of it is by outsid- 
ers. The reader is urged to consult some of the books in the bibliography 
of this work. t * 

I would like to enfphasize that Yup'ik culture as it exists today is a prod- 
uct of many influences. It is erroneous to regard today 's Yup'ik culture as 
explicable solely in terms of the culture that existed here befbre European^ 
arrived, just as one cannot explain today's general American culture solely 
in the light of pfe-Revolutionary colonial culture. In fact , .Yup'ik culture has 
been more drastically influenced by outsiders during Oie past century than 
general American c^ilture has been. Missionaries successfully persuaded 
. Yup'iks to give up their own religion in favor of Christianity by claiming 
that the latjer was a universally appropriate religion, they had at Ipast as 
much, if not more, effect on Yup'ik culture as did the schwl authoritfes (for 
whom they set the stage) who sometimes succe«?sfully and sometimes unsuc- 
cessfully ur^d Natives to give up their own languages in favor of English, 
claiming the latter was a universally appropriate language for Americans. 
^ Layered over the original pre-contact Yup'ik Eskimo culture is a striitum 
of early nineteenth-century Russian culture, There is the influence of jale . 
nineteenth-century Euro-American Christianity, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic. In some areas, miners left their'mark on the culture. Eor almost a century 
now, schoolteachers and their families have been a decided outside influ- 
cns^on Yup'ik culture, not only in Ibrmal education but also in what 
YM|?jks learned from observing and interacting with these f jnnilics. Many 
Y^^ik people have lived in cities in Alaska orelscwhereaiul returned with 
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eleiiieiUs ot general American culture , Magazines\.radrio, and now televis- 
ion have exerted^a strong influence. These toreiAn influences extend .to. 
levels other than those of material culture (dress, food, housing, hunting and 
fishing technology). People's altitudes toward fatellhc natural environ- 
ment,' their families and their cominui\ities have all bfl|en^allere^ as d result . 
of the interaction of the original Yup'ik culture with othji- cultures, 

'■ People queslitMi the relevance of what village schools leach to the Ikves- 
of ullage children. The curriculum is not determined bV the teachers, but 
they do have some degree of control over the emphasis amldireclion of what 
is liiiighf. and a teacher cannot be happy or effective if I* feels that what 
he is teaching is of little or no value lo the students. A teacher may feel lhal\ 
ii^sliidenls were taught things more relevant lo their lives is Yup'ik villa- 
gers, they would have an education of niofe behefriirVTheftriirilfe Tnru 
and of iuore interest In the present. On the other hand, a teacher may feel 
tlYat itis pi ecisely ihp duly of the sch(H)l to tnln>diH.>e-studenis t(i Buro- AiWi- 
cait.cullure, whether that is interesting and relevant to the siidents or not. 
I believe that a balance must be achieved. Yup'ik village ch Idien'should 
undoubtedly spend more lime studying the seals, nioose, and v/olves which. 

vhich live in 
ire Hskinios, 



re 



live in their area than the elephants, rhintKeroses, and lions 
Africa li is also important thal*Yup'ik'children learn that ther 
related lo ihem racially, culturally, at]^ linguistically, liviii;: in Siberia 
Canada, and Greenland as well as in Alaska, but it is not nearly so vital that 
children elsewhere in the United States learn this. On the ottier hand, it is 
a mistake to think that the education of Yup'ik children shiuld be limited 
to lessons on subsistence living aiul Yup'ik traditions witlya little Knglish 
tlirown in so children will be able to deal with the outside Xorld when they 
have It). Yup'ik villages are pan of the same world as eve'r^'one else is. and 
live inicivst*», talents, and dreams ot Yup'ik sclwolchildren are as varied and 
individual as those of children anywhere else. Subjects suc(i as pre-Re-« 
, >oluitonaiy American history; Greek mythohigy. getmieiry, astronomy, 
f^t»clry, and get>giaphy should be as ,in|tf resting and eventmilly as releVani 
l() a cbilil iuj^i sinalU icijtote Yup'ik village as to a child in ii large cify, 
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Xo lalTc up iinolLiei poinl of c*)nli()\cisy ami iiiisimilet^faiuliiii!. i( has 
somelimes been ohscrved lhal Alaskan Nalive sociclios arc not nearly sn 
compelilive as nrtn-Nalive American socicly. Cerlainix the ileyrcc (»r coop- 
eration and sharinji among ^ip'ik villagers is impressive. However, one 
cannol aiilomalical[y assume lhal Yup iks Iruly do lack compeliliveness or 
lhal Yup ik children in ihe classroom will read adversely lo the siimulus 
of compelilion. One need only look al the compelilion lo see who can lake 
the hottest sieambath to realize lhal Ihe compelilive dri\ e is far from lacking 
among Yup iks. As Tor the school situation, a recent arlici? in Ala.skn i\'aii\ c 
Ncw'.s (July IMK3. pages 26-27) stales in rclerence'to St. La\vrencti( Island 
Yupiks. "the student's m^inetitive drive is extraordinary . . . this originated 
with Ihe lore lathers. .Ihe villagers formerly compeled.in dancing, run- 
- uijig^vmslJjng^JiiHLjlLay^Ulg various Kskimo games. Contrary lo puhl it- 
views in which Hskimos arc portrayed as noncompeliltv e. being compelilive 
is ingrained among Ihe children. . . By channeling this inheritance in a posi - 
tive way. many ol ihe students Tiave achieved some outstanding academic 
allainn)enls. ■ We do not wish to stale categorically lhal Yup ik children 
should or should not he encouraged to compete with one another in school, 
hut rather lo poinl oul that while Yup ik cidlure dilTers from Euro-American 
ciiJiurc. one must be especially wary of leaping lo broad generali/ytioiis 
about it. 
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Hiuis noi been my mieh(ioh,to tell teiichers in Yup*ilSvare»s how ihey.sliould 
be reaching; ralher. it hiis been my g^al to provide lor the teachers answers 
10 soine questions th(i;y firobably hiiye coi^erning the Yup ik language and 
jts interactipn with English. In the co|i*rse of d<]^ing this, suggestions have 
bee4f liiad^ concerning what seetii to bej^(»0d Ways't^^^ prob- 
lems. There are many thirtgs tek'her^i.will have ttf fmd out for them.selves 
as best they cati? simply because np one knows. thelanswers. The grammar 
ol the dialect we hav&l^0en~<^alliilg Yu^^ English is' not at all 

well studied; there are nianyfeatures of thyt form of Ehglish that we cannot 
explain. Nor hai anyone yet answered such questions as which language a 
chiW in a Yup'ikJ*peaking vallage will learn t<i read first, English with its 
often irrational spellings or Yup ik with its logical, jipelling but tendeijj:y to- 
ward very long words. We have not been able to tell the reader how he 
. should test sych thiivgs as auditory discrimination though from the discus- 
sion of sound systems and pronunciation it should be clear thikt caution is 
necessary. For example, it will not do to tetit a speaker o^Yupik-inlluenced 
English for his discrimination between p and b, since in his dialect of En- 
glish there is no difference; such a test would only reveal t|)at the child spok"g 
that di^ilect rather ihan standard English. I hope, though; that I have been 
able to cast enough light on certain problems that a sensitive teacher will 
be able to proceed from there. " ' 



Yup'ik Alphabet Chart / * . ' 

Consonants * * 

/aW«/ - apical from bac^ ^ labialUcd . labMzed ^ 

stops' * p ^ ^ "^^^ frotflyelar back velar 

voiced fricatives v i - !L ** 



voiceless fricatives . ^rv \\ ^'^ ^ ^ ui- 

voiced nasalf „, n ' " • • ; w; iJ?, 

voicelfss nasals ^ { th ^-a "'^ 



low 



d'ont back 

u 



e 
a 



• -'^ 1° 'J^"'^";^'!'- "«»P«' Bay-Chevak dialect and the Norton.Sound dialect wisavoiced 

labuiUvd front velar fncativc [w] and in the Nunivak dialect it is a labialized front vqlor stop (k*). 
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ships, Seattle: University of Washington Press. 

Nelson, Pdward W. IS99. The Eskimo About Beriuff Siroii, Bureau of 

^ AmeVican l-thnology Annual Report, Vol. 1, pp, 1-518, 
Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution. (The finest 19th-cen- 
tury d(K*umentation of Yup* ik culture and technology , | 
* Rtprinicd, ,Smithsontah Institution, I9K3, 

Oswalt, Wendell H. r963a. Mission of ChiUif^^ in Alaska^Sm Marino: 
The Huntington Library . 

Oswiilt, WendcM H. I9ft3b. Noiuiskiak, an Ahiskon Eskimo CV)/him»/ii- 
/V. Tucson: Uni ver^iily of Arizona Press. . . i 

Oswalt, Wendell H. 1967 Ahiskan Eskimos, San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Co 297 pp. (General anthropological survey concen- 
Irating^on preTiuropean-contai^ culture and technology , | 

Zaposkin . I >a vrenti i A . 1 967 . Lientenanl Zoffoskins Travels in Russian 
Ameru a. IH42'IH44, Hdited by Henry N. Michael. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press! (The earliest major Huropean diKumen- 
tationofYup ik culture. I i 

Vick, Ann, ed. 1983. The Carna l «<w>A. Garden City. N.Y.: Anchor 
Books. (Personal fiistory and ways of life, collected by high school 
students for a l oxfire projeflh. |^ 

Yup'lk Llleralure 

Tennani. f'-ilwiml A. jiiul Joseph N. Hilar, ctls. I9H I . K»/>"/A Itur: Oral 
Tnulitiom of an b.skimo h'oplv. Iklhel: Lower Kuskokwiin 
Sch(H)l Disiricl. |A miliar collcclitHi; llic iraithCripiions ami Hn- 
alish iranshilions were tloiic by Yiip'ik slulf meiiibejs. | 
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WtHHlbuiy. AnlhonyCvecl. 1984. CtT'amiiii Qanemiit Qunraii-lhi. 
Nanaim's ami Tales from Clwvak. Alaska. Puirbunks: Alusku Na- 
live Langiiajie Center. 8() pp. |Cullurul accouni.s./fiislorical ac- 
coiinis, and iradiiionaKiories in Yup'ik and Engli.sh in bicolumnar 
lormal. wilh extensive inlroducliun. | 



hurthei readmit: The Yup'ik Language Cenier. Kuskokwim 
. Coinniuniiy College. Beihel. AK 99559 has several hundred pub- 
licaiions in Yup'ik. mostly elenfeniary-.school btwks. available. 



Birkel-Siniih. Kaj. 1953. The Cimgach Eskimo. Copenhagen: Nalional- 
museeis Publikaiionsfond. |A survey of traditional Alutiiq culture 
and technology, iocluding summaries ol traditional stories, based 
onlieldworkdonwinthe I930s.| ■ . ' ^ 

Leer. Jell. 1978. 4 ComersaiionalDUiionary of Kwliak Aliiiiut. Fair- 
banks: AlaskjlJative Language Center. (Introduction lo sound:* 
and grammt^H tHe general reader; selective Englishio-Aiutiiq 
dictionary with brief entries; Kodiak Island dialect .1 

Leer. Jeff. 1978. Nanwalenmiiit Paluwigmiai lUi Niipumierit: Comer- 
siiiioml AluiHq Dkikmiry. Anchorage: National Bilingual Mate- 
rials Development Center. (Introduction to sounds and grammar 

for the general reader; Engdsh-to^/fditiiq dictionary with sentence 
examples; Kenai Peninsula dialect . I 



Native Language Center. (College-level summary, nuich briefer 
but covering many of the same topics as the Yiip'ik Eskimo Gram- 
mar. \ ' 



Works on Alutiiq 





1 



Krauss,. Michael li. 1975, ' Si. Lawrence Island Eskiino Phonology and 
' .Orthography." /L//i>f/</\vm v I52:,19'72, (Descriplion o( ihe sound 
system and the development or the practical writing system. | 

Sil(H)k, Roger, et aL 1983. 5/. Lawrem e hhiul Jmior Diaionary, An- ' 
chorage; Materials Development Center. (Arranged by Yuprk 
word, with definitions in both Yupik and English, and sentence 
examples; much interesting cultural information, both explicit and 
implicit.) 



Rosten, Leo. 1968. TheJoyi of Yiddish. New YorkiMcGrawHill. [Ap- 
preciationof the language of an American ethnic minority.) 

Scollon, Ron and Suzanne B. K. Scollon. 1980. Inieretlmic Communis 
canon. Fairbanks: Alaska Native Language Center. 42 pp. (Prob- 
lems in communication between cultures and suggestions for solv- 
ing Ihem; concentrating on Athabaskan cultures but usefdl for alL - 



Olher works 



such situations.) 
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lURTF^KRSaURCBSOF 
INH()KM ATION AND ASSISTANCE 



Al<isk<i llislorii «il Coininissioti 

WI W. StfVAvnuie. SuiU»2l)7 
AnchoiiiKc, AK 99501 
(Pnhjiailions, couferemrs) ' 

Aliiska Niilivf l.cmguiit?c iViitor 
:t02Cli;i|yn;m 
University of Alaskii 
I'irirbniiks; AK 99701 
( lUiblnalwm, amsullalion) 

Aliiskii Pat ifii University l*ress 
Akiskii I Vifii I liiiversity 
Aiirhon|«e. AK99504 

Alaska Stale Kiliii Library 
()r>0 Intel national Airport Road 
AiiiiioiaKe. AKV9502 

Alaska Stiite Library 

luiiiiau, AK99rtl l 

.\l;isl<nSt}it(;MiiM'iim 

iNuKhl'M 

luilt MU. /\K*»!)^<I1 

i Tiairlinf^ mohii kils, f)nhlu alioHS, 



Insliluteof Aliisk.i N;itivL> Ails* 

Kiiirbiiiiks, AKyi)70« 
(PtiblicalioHn) 

Lower Kuskokwim School l)i*>ti id 
lioxliOS 

Ik'thd,AKy9rir>9 

( Publiidlufiis, inslnulional niak'mh) 

Materials Development Center 
Rural ltduculion. University ol Alaska 
*2223SpenardRoad 
Anchorage, AK9950;} , 
(Puhliailiom) 

University of Alaskti Library, 'Archives 

Oral History IM oject 

Rasniuspn Library 

Uiuv^»rsity of Alaska 

Fairbanks. AK 99701 h 

(penally the KUAC Radio C hiiMMlk snics. 

University of Al^iska Museum 
University of Alaiika * ^ 

Fairbanks, A K 99701 ' 
(Tours, piiblii utiom. 
triWlinfipliototirOphic cxhihihi • 



Yup'ik Language Center 



C'olk»«o(»illuiii;iiiliiKll<uijill)t'vt>l()|)nK'iu Kuskokwim Comiiuiiiily Colics 
l'imvisijyt.| .\|«isk\ P.O. Box 
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I'jiiilKiDks, AK W7i)\ 
,9^ ' ^ 'Ifi^nHiiHon, hifilnikioHr 
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Hethol, AKy» 

( PuMhtUiiHs, rtmulliiiiou, mtm'lm) 



I 



PISTRICTS SERVING 
YUP'IK-SPEAKING STUDENTS 



Lower Kuskok|i^im School Disirlct 
Box 305 

Bethel, A K 99559 
(907)543-3611 

I 

Lower Yukon School Districl 
Box 200 . . 

Moumain Village, AK 99632 ' 
(907)591-241 h 

Souihwesi Region School District 
Box 196 

Dillingham, A K 99576 
(907)842-5288 

Kuspuk School District 
Box 108 ' / 

Aniak.AK 99557 
(907)675-4320 



St. Mary's Public Schools 
Box 171 

St. Mary's. A K 99658 
(907)438:2311 



Lake and Peninsula School District 
Box498 

King Salmon. A K 996 1 3. 
(907)246-4280 

Bering Strait School District 
Box 225 

Unalakleet.AK 99684 
(907)624-3611 . 

Fairbanks North Star Borough School District 
Box 1250 

Fairbanks, A K 99707 
(907)452-20(K) 

i 

Anchorage School District ' 
Pouch 6-614 

Anchorage, A K 99502 
(907)333-9561 



DillinghaniCitySchooLs 
lJox202 

Dillingham. AK 99576 
(W7) 842-5223 
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Stale of Alaska' 
Bilingual Education Enrollments 1981-1982 



/.<//Wm/vr - . Numheri^ri(tents/K t2 

Vup'ik Eskimo • '4^ - ^^^^^ 

ImipiiKi Hskimo , ' ^ - 4 ' • • 3.200* 

Spnnish ' ' j ^ 37i&- 

Koyuki)n Alhabaskan * > - 3^2 

KiWim \ . ' 254 

(iwicirin(Kulchin) Alhabaskan 227 

lilipiim 211 

Russian . . / . .191 

Jiipjmcse / 152 

Aleul . 7 / 145 

St Lau rence Island (Siberiah)\/upik ; 135 

Suppiaq(AluHiq) ' '\ 123 

l)enn'in;)(Tanatna> Alhabaskan , III 

Maicia " ' ' ' ! 54 

Alhabasknn.(languagenoiidenliried) / 88 

Upper Tanana Alhabaskan ' - 64 

Vielnamese ^ , * ^ ^2 

Deg Hil an ( Ingaiik) Alhabaskan * • 42 

Ahtna Alhabaskan 36 

Tanacross Alhabaskan' " 27 

Thai , 26 

Total 9,809* 



♦Siuilenl enrollmentsare derived from School District Reports provided to tht Dp: 
parhnent of Education each school year. These figures are based on reports from 
June 1982. 
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Bilingual/Bicultural Educrtion Programs 

Stateof Alaska, 1981-1982 , 
Distribution of Students by School District 
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Spi'oki'rs 


LiiHiii'iliNoih 








SiH'tikcr.i D. E 




Yup'lk Eskimo 




f 




Lower Kuskokwim 


1,010 


676 


I.6K6 


Lower Yukon 


174 


1 ,m 


1.207 


Southwest Region 


250 


257 


507 


Kuspuk 


5 


214 


219 


S( Mury sPuMic 


42 


46 


88 


Dillingham Ciiy 


30 


48 


78 


l,akc& Ptninsula . ^ 


4 


57* 


61 


Hcring Strait ' i ^. 


0 


Jt 

.11 


31 


Ahchorngc ^ 


7 


' 19 


26 


Idilurod^Arca 


0 


IR 


18 


Fairbanks 


2 


0 


2 


Total 


1,524(39%). 


2,399(61%) 


3,923 

1 


Inupiaq Eskimo 








Northwest Aretie * 


141 


1 ,273 


1 ,414 


North Slope Borough 


474 


418 


901 


Hering Strait 


51 


377 


428 


NomcCily,Schools 


7 


342 


349 


Fairbanks 


2 


45 


.47 


Anchorage 




29 


29 


Idilarod Area . 




14 


«4» 


Alaska Gateway 




II 


1 1 


Dillingham City 




7 


7 


Total 


685(22'*) 


2.516(78%) 


3,2(X). 


Gwich*in (Kutchih) Athabaskan 






Yukon Flats 


47 


138 


185 


Fairbanks 




h 


20 


^nchorugc 




20 


20 


Northwest Arctic ^ 




2 


2 


Total 


47(21%) 


180(79%) 


227 


St. I^wrence Island (Siberian) Yupik 






Hering Strait 


K6 


' 5 


91 


NqmeCilySchiKils 


24 


20 


44 


Total 




25(fH%) 


Lis 



50. 



0 



Aleut . ' 

AlculiufRcgion |o |(|r 

Pribilofislunds , 99 



Unjluska 



26 



Total 10(7%) 135(93%) 
Sugpiaq(Alutiiq) 

KcnuiPcn. Uor. 4 ^) 
l.iikcA Pcninsulu 

i^odiak Islund Bor. 1* 3 

Total 4(3%) 119(97%) 

Dena*ind(Tanaina)Athatmskan ^ 

Kcnuf Peninsula Bor. ^jj 

l.iikoiSt PcnioMila 32 

liiiiaroil Area 7 .4 

Total 7(6%) 104(94%) 

Spanish 

Anchiiragc kh 96 

hiirbanks Ndrth Star / 39 14 

Ju|^au Ciiy & IW. / 5 2 



Kixliak Island B<#. 




2 



MalS;fBor / . 4 2 

Kcnai Pen. Bik 3 | 
Nome City Scht^ils 
Alaska Gale \Vay 
Sitka Bor Scii6ols 

Total / / 259(69%) 117(31%) 

Korean 

AncW>rtise |6h ' 40 

i airbiinks North Star - - 26 | 

liineauCity& Hor. ^ 2 

K(Hliak Island Bor. H 

Mat^^uHor * | 2 

KeniiilVn. Bor . 6 . 

Nof^rieCityScluvilH 2 * 

NchanaCitySchiMdS' | 

Total -217(83%) 4^(I7%7 
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Filipino 
Ani-hoii(|!c 
KiHliiik Islunil Ror. 
SillcuDor.SchtxtIs 
JunoauCiiy'& \U». 
|-iiirbtink$ North Slur 
Kcnui Pen. Dor, 
N«»n)c Cily Sch»M»ls 
Ncnnnii Cily SclitHils 
Total 



74 
• '44 

2.\ 
9 
I 
3 

I 

155(749}) 



35 
K 

5 
6 



56(26%) 



2V 
14 
;7 
.1 
2 
1 

211 



Russian 
Kcnai Pen. B«r. 



191 (l(X)';{') 



0)0%) 



191 



Japanese 

A'nchoragc 
h'utrhunks North Slur 
Silkallor. SchtHtln 
KtHliuk Island Dor. 
Kcnai Pen. Bi»r. 
Juneau Cily& Bor. 
Mul Su Hot, ^ 
Total 



4 # 



115 
15 

' 1 



I 



10 



.3 
2 



141(92%) 



13(8%) 



I9L 
15 
7 

2 
I 
I 

154 



Vietnamese 
Anchorage 

Nome Public SchtKils 
Juneau Cily At Bor. 
KenaiPen Bor, . 
Kodiuk Island Bor. 
Fairbanks North Siar 
Si(ka Bor, Sch<H)l<i 
Total 

Ttial 

Anchorn)!c 
Fairbanks North Slar 
Kcnai Pen. Bor. 
Total 

\ ■ 
\ 



19 
II 
18 

•4 
3 
I 

2 

58(94%) 



4 

[ I 
23(88%) 



0 
3 



I 

4(6%) 



3(12%) 



19 
14 
IR 

3 
2 

2 
62 



18 

. 7 
I 

26 
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